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THE POri^A KALASa 

PQfria-Ghata, the FuU Vase, is ooe of the most 
typical and perfect symbols of Indian art and mytho- 
logy. Its names in Indian iicetature 
Parai^han according to the rich expiessiyeness 
of Sanskrit language, are Putna- 
IM namts Kala^a, Pfima-Ghata, Puma-Kumbha, 
Marigala KaJala, Biia<^a' Ghata 
Chandina Kala^a, etc.* The symbol has at its back' a 

long and hoary tradition in literature, art and real 
life.* 

Its ritual value is so deep-rooted and ubiquitous 
cv^ to this day that no religious ceremony can be 
Permed without the installation of the Auspicious 
Pot- Right from the earliest times onwards it has 
Stood through the ages k Indian civilisation as a 
^ible symbol of the most mysterious life-forces 
revealed as creation, and as a popular decorative motif 
of beauty and auspiciousness- It has represented from 
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Tht Put^a Kalala 


the time iratnemotial the plentiful effusion of natua’s 
blessings bestowed upon man. Its fotm In art and 
ritual is the richl 7 decorated pitcher full with water 
and overflowing with bunches of lotus buds, flowers 
and leaves, Green foliage vegitating fcom its mouth 
make it look extremely charming. 

As the highest symbol of plenitude the Puma 
Ghata stands to be unique, used fceely, though mean¬ 
ingfully, throughout the history of 
Its cxtCQsion Indian att from the Sunga period 
in time Onwards when stone and other 
and space permanent material bei to be used 
widely for architecture'and ait. It 
is accepted not exclusively by one creed,but is common 
to all religions taking birth and flourishing on Indian 
soil. It is “ employed equally by all sects and occurs 
not only in India proper, bat also in Farther India 
and Indonesia-”* It was received as a token of 
auspicious beauty and welfare from India in the coun¬ 
tries coming at one time within the orbit of her cul¬ 
tural expansion, and spread all over Asia and islands 
where influences of Indian culture were deeply felt, 

It is (1) auspiebus andapotiopaic,(2) embellishing 
and compiemeataty, as well as (3) indicative and 
symbdUcal. “It is the emblem 
tu chrtdbW excillmee of fulness, and prosperity, 
aspect of life endowed with all gifts, moral, 
material and spiritual, The full 
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Rigvcdic Antiquity of EYidencc 

blooming overilowing contents of life are comparable 
to the plants and foliage luxuriating the mouth 
of a jar filled with the life-giving liquid.”* 

I 

The conception of the Purna KalaSa was already 
widely known and popular as early as the Kig^da and 
references to it are numerous In Vedic 
Rigvedic literature, The Kigvida, m. 32.15, 
Antiquity or tells of the Overfiowing Pitcher, 
Evidence A-PSrffa KalaJa, installed as ‘ the 
emblem of divine bounty held at the 
disposal of the Yajamana and symbolising an alrouad 
plenitude of possessions/ 

/ Potions of the overflowing contents of the Vessel 
'of Plenty are wished for all those present. As it 
reads out i 

Overflowing is the vase of fr^^n 
Yajamana of the sacrifice). Glory to him. 

As a bounteous pouter have I filled up the cup 
(jb>/a) for you all to drink.* 

In RV. IX. 106.7, it is described as, *‘the abiding 
place of Soma full with mcath.'' 

Here, in the context, it b really the Jar of Soma. 
The whole Ninth Book of the BJgveda is devoted to 
the glorification of Soma, the Life-elixir. We know 
from many a passage in ihtKt^gda and elsewhere that 
an elaborate process was followed in preparing the 
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Tb« Kalalft 


Soma-juice«, and a Kala^a’ is invariably mentioned' 
connection with pres$ing and collecting of Soma 
it. Tlie jar into which Soma-sap rushes for storage* 
is called Somadhana, Soma-teceptacle (VI. 69.6; IX. 
97,33)®, and described as white, filled with milk and 
the shinning liquid®. “ The foaming or the over¬ 
flowing of the jar is hinted at here by the ?Ligvedjc 
word, apipyona, i.e. streaming forth its contents. 

In the ritual language, a Soma-bowl was named 
DbishoQt^i a word whi(i at the same time denotes 
Wish or Wish-Goddess; also according to Ludwig 
and Johannsen*®, a Goddess of Prosperity and Abun¬ 
dance- This makes, however, further clear that how 
the Rigredic seers were fully familiar with the symbo¬ 
logy of ) pitcher which was taken to be both 

a symbol of plenty and representing the Goddess of 
Plenty conceived in it and bearing the same name. 
Cf. ’ Sri-Lakshmi and’her affiliations with the Full 
Ewer, see pp. 9-14. 

The auspicious and beautifying nature of Soma 
itself is emphasised in clear words : ' 

The Soma drops bring up all felidrieg. (1) 

Dispelling manifold mishap, giving the courser's 
progeny. 

Yea* and the warrior steed, success. (2) ' 

Quellet of curses, mighty, with strong sway, this 
Pavamana shall 


B* B* 



^igvedic Antiquity or BTidence 
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Bdng treasures to the worshipper. (11) 

As it is effused and poured in the Jar, 

Bestows all gbries everywhere. ( 19)^8 
No doubt. Bounty and Beauty reside in it. Thus, 
it becomes an auspicious jar, Bhadia KalaSa, and is 
invoked for manifold blessings and auspicious enjoy¬ 
ment j 

hbadra K^Iah kriySma. (RV. X. 32,9)^ 

The idea of plentifulness which man aspires for 
projected itself in this fine emblem of pot overflowing 
with foliage. To a person desirous o£ blessings it 
represented a cross-section o£ the mythical land of 
exuberance, the Elysian Paradise, for which he longs 
and strives with all perseverance. As it could be a 
message of life and prosperity for one, so also for all. 
In words of Coomaraswamy : The vase of plenty.., 
Is clearly a life symbol, and the formal offering (rf 
such a vase can only be the expression of a wish that 
the recipient, or in general, all those present, may 
enjoy health, wealth and long life. The representa¬ 
tion in art implies similarly a desired* instigation by 
suggestion of all the vegetative energies involved in 
the Current coneprions of well-being ; as a symbol 
it clearly belongs to the order of ideas characteristic'of 
the ancient life-cults of fertility and fruitfulness. 

As such it is described in the ** The 

poet conceives that there is the Kumbha or the FuU 




The POina Kalaia 


Vase Cflshimcd in the inneimost 

YajufTcda secret of the •womb which contains 
the infent, and this vase is said to be 
the real progenitor by the force of its inherent mys¬ 
terious powers 

The A^harvaveda makes us familiar with the name 
Pfirva Kjimhba^^y and expands its 
AthamTeda symbology Still further. The follow¬ 
ing passage presents before us the 
high imagery of the Purna Kumbha pulsating with 
buoyant life and vegetating In multifarious forms j 

The Purna Kumbha is laid on Time. We behold 
it maidfcsting in various forms. 

He who carries back all these worlds, is Time in 
the loftiest heaven.^* 

How is the space filled by luxuriance of life which 
comes out from unknown source ? The Full Vase 
reflects in attractive fashion the transmutation of non¬ 
existence into this visible creation—which itself is a 
sample of the manifest Plenum. But its fulness is 
derived from time, the Endless and Inexhaustible Flux 
and ^ich forms the firm substratum of the cosmos. 
It is the womb which conceals within it the mystery 
of the birth of the cosmos. 

The seer has here explained, as Dr. Agiawala says, 
‘'that an overflowing Putna Kumbha exists in the womb 
of Time and presides over the endless manifestations 


Worship of the POina Ghata 
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of the eternal and powerful time process,.., That 
which is in the womb of the Vase is one, invisible and 
individual. When it becomes ‘ many * (babudba, as 
said in the original) it manifests out and appears at its 
inouth. The blanches and leaves on the top of the 
Full Vase convey beautifully the diversified urge of 
the creative process. They represent its infinite 
fulness 

The symbol, however, is of transparent meaning 
^ . to an initiated eye. It will be useful 

POrna Ghat® further ftom what 

Prof. Agrawala observes In this 
connection in his article : 

** The conception of the human body as the Pull 
Vase continues in Indian religious thought to this day. 

We still speak of the divinity as ibata-ibafa-vyakfa, i.e. 
permeating each embodied form or ihata. In each 
household on every auspicious occasion the Purna 
Ghata is established near the doorway, and in the 
Mandapa where the marriage ceremony is performed. 

In each ceremony the Ghata as representing the human 
body, or which is the same thing as the cre«ed world, 
is the first to be worshipped. Verses and hymns are 
uttered in praise of the Ghata saying that Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva reside in the bottom, belly and mouth 
of the Auspicious Jar>^ 

“Clear pure water consecrated with sacred herbs 
and leaves is filled and decorative patterns ate made ' 
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The PQiOft Kala^a 


on tbc body of the Mangala KalaSa, Worship with 
flowers and saffron is offered. A burnir.g lamp filled 
with Qita is put on the lid of the Kala^a. The Vase 
is placed oc the ground, which is artistically decorated 
with architectural patterns and beautiful motift, Alpaaa 
and MaJ}4snS. Thus installed, the Kala^a serves as 
the nucleus of the ceremony. 

“ It is also the symbol of fertility, filled as it is, 
with the fecund Waters of Life. At the time of child¬ 
birth, the mother holds a Putna Ghata and walks with it 
to the nearest well, reservoir or pool of water to offer 
worship, as the latter represents the bigger source of 
the same fecundating Waters of creative life. At this 
time water is taken &ora the well and mingled 
with the water in the pitcher held by the mother—a 
significant symbolic ceremony denoting that the life 
force in the Pot is being replenished foom the Purnam 
or the Plenum of cosmic life-force outside. The 
human body represents its limited manifestation, 
whereas the life-force surrounding k is boundless and 
measureless. 

In tlte Atharvavida itself, the Full Vase now appears 
as a fanuiiat earthen jar {Jwmbbd) filled with water 
(signifying the ptindple of Soma in practice and 
common belief). In the sacrifice the pitcher was filled 
with Soma but the same in domestic worship was 
filled with water the two were considered as of 
equal merit. It is invoked as enshrining in it all the 



Pull Pot in Early Ait ^ 

blessings and divine bounties. In the *‘Sila Sukta*’ 
the hymn of benediction on tlie completion ceremony 
of a new house, nttetcd while entering and taking 
the formal possession of it, we hive the earliest des¬ 
cription of ‘ a complete picture of an Indian household, 
full with all blessings (suasti) and felicitous fortunes 
(safibi'J^ayay. The imagery is fully evolved enumera¬ 
ting all the traditional motifs of an Indian household 
marked by plenty and prosperity ; by sturdy youths 
and beautiful maidens, their young sons and healthy 
cattle rich in milk*®. The specific mention in 
the end of the Full Vase foaming forth with streams 
of butter and amtita carried in the hands of tlie Lady 
of the House, the Eternal Woman, invoked as Queen 
of Home and its presiding deity, takes the picture to 
a climas ■. 

“ O fair damsel, bring hither to us the Purna 
Kumbha filled with streams of molten butter, blent 
with nectar. 

Bedew these driixkers with a draught of ambrosia. 
May the reward of our pious works guard this 
dwelling.*^ (AV. HI. 12.8) 

II 

Amongst the Earliest depictions of the Full Vase 
in Indian art, at Bharhut we see it 

Full Pot in represented as the vegetating symbol 

Early An of pot and foliage, either alone, or 
as a support to Goddess Gaja- 
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The Putoa KakU 


Lakshm!- In some cases in Sanchi icliefs, the 
goddess Srf-Lakshm! is sho^n seated or staoding 
on a btu$ flower. And thus we find, as classified by 

Coomaiaswamy>“thethree types of the repiesentation: 

(i) The Goddess standing ot seated on a lotus, 

(ii) the same, but the lotus rises from a Puma 
Ghata, 

(iii) the Purna Ghata alone, with a mass of lotus 
aowcrs and leaves rising from it. 



He says i The three types are apparently equal 
and synonymous symbols of abundance and it may 
be that the vase alone should be regarded as an 


Ghat^ at Bhaihue 11 

aniconic symbol of aad equivalent to the Goddess 
herself-”*® 

This may be tcue, as * the aspect of the form and ita 
mode of occutcence in the early art seems to suggest’, 
But the latter view of Coomaraswamy identi^ing 
Putna Ghata and Sri-Lakshmi may only be partially 
true. The decorative and auspicious value of the 
symbol in itself was quite high and well-admitted. 
As such it was included in the list of eight auspicious 
symbols, and is seen as an emblem being held by 
v^b^gas, river-goddesses and other divinities^®, and as 
a finial and decorative motif, etc., in the arclutccturc 


of all periods.®’ 

TwooftheBharhutreliefe decorating the chamfer¬ 
ed edges of the idling pillars between the medallions, 
show thePurna Ghata motif 
POtna Ghata at combined with lotus flo- 
Bhachttt wers and leaves rising from 
it. One or two pairs of 
Hamsa birds are shown perching on the 
sprays (see Pis. IV-V). The Vase of Abun¬ 
dance is shaped as a pot with budding belly 
and sloping shoulder ornamented by fillet 
of disks, a fiowci-cord (mtkhala) round the 
neck, and projecting rim (Fig. 1). Three of 

the other similar chamfer-reliefs represent- 

the Goddess Sri seated or standing on a lotus Fig. 2 
flower supported by and issuing out of the bcauti^Uy 




Th« ?&rna Kala^ 




embellished Purr) a Ghata, and she is being bathed by 
two elephants on either side supported similarly by 


lotuses, with two inverted jars held 
in their trunk (Pis. I-III). In such 
compositions we see the delightful 
a>mbination of both the Goddess 
and tlie Vase, of Prosperity and 
Abundance. 

Similar illustrations will be 
found repeated at many times at 
Sanchi Stupa in 
parna Gha^a at several varieties,*® 
Sacchi and testify to the 
high popularity of 
the motif. On the Sanchi Stupas 
the motif is shown no less than 



twenty-two times, with a mass pig, 3 


of lotus sprays and leaves; in some cases b the 


form of long rising creepers. A 
few of the pleasing and typical 
ones are illustrated here, in Figs. 
2-4. 

We could not fail here to make 



spedfic mention of an isolated Fig. 4 
pillar found from the Jamalpur site at Mathura, 
showing Goddess Sri Lakshmi standing on lotuses 
springing from a globular pot and might be descri- 


$£l LakshsJ had FQiciA Gba(a at Mathura 
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iri Lakshml an<) 
PQr^ia Ghata at 
Mathuia 


/ 


bed as the complete st possible treatment of the 
auspicious motif 
of the » Full Jar ” \ 

(Purna Ghata) 

At the back of the 
pillar there is ris¬ 
ing lotus plane with leaves, buds 
and flowers, and seated on the 
central leaf is a p^r of peacocks 
with pendant tails; for the associa¬ 
tion of birds in p^ with the Vase 
and Goddess, cf. at/ft p. 11 ; 
and Monmtnts cf SatKhi^ Vol. 

I. pL XL 

In the making of this beauti¬ 
ful and auspicious figure some 
great master of thcMadiuta School 
combined five elements to evolve 
a perfect form, viz. (1) Purna 
Ghata with overflowing lotus buds, 
full blossomed flowers and leaves, 

(2) rising lotus stalks luxuriating 
with buds, flowers and leaves, 
similar in style to a Sn-Vriksha Fig. 5 • 

(Tree of Life) with respective motifs, (3) Devi Sri- 
Lakshmi, as Goddess Padma-SrI standing in full 
stature with her feet resting on the Purna Ghata 
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The Pat^a Kalaia 


and her body in the midst of a lotus grove, (4) a pair 
of Harhsas perched on the central 
lotus on the back, and (5) lastly 
the pose of nutishing with 
milk (di^dha-dbaritfi) as shown 
by Sri pressing her breast with 
left hand, a feature taken from 
Bhaibut. 

Before considering other repre¬ 
sentations of the Brimming Jar 
elsewhere, the other aspect of the 
Kala^a or Pot as 
Treasure Vase Treasufe-contain- 
jn Indian Art er may be illustra¬ 
ted from Indian 
Art. The famous Kalpadruma*® 
capital from Besnagar (PI. VI), 
usually dated in the 3td century 
B.C., is the WisWng-Tiee repre¬ 
sented by a banyan with long pen¬ 
dant aerial roots, from which un¬ 
told wealth in the shape of square 
pieces of money is drooping 3n 
much quantities that all the 
vessels placed below arc foil 
and overflowing. We find here Fig. 6 
shown alternatively four vessels full of money and 
four bags fastened with a band round the neck. 





Treasurt Vase io Indian Art 
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The open vessels are all different, a large shell, a full¬ 
blown lotas and a pot. Pi. VI illustrates the pot ox 
}^Alasi of treasure. The capital perhaps was dedicated 
to Kubera as tlw other two are dearly the Nidhis of 
him. He was truly the native god of wealth and the 
lord of Yakshas, who latter attending upon him were 
popular guardians of the Nidhis, We may here 
refer to the half-seen Yakshas in trees, offering pot 
md an object, probably illustrating the stoiy of the 
Treasure, etc.^o, from Bharhut and Bodhgaya reliefs 
(Figs. 7-8). An excelient depiction of a Purna Ghata 


overflown with coins, comes from 
Tamluk (anc. Tamralipti), and is 
obviously to be dated to the Sunga 
I 1 Period. It is an exquisitely carved 

terracotta plaque, a fine piece of 

design of Puina 
^^8* ^ Ghapi exuding 

punch-marked square coins shown 
in rows coveting its body. Faint 
traces of feet are seen on its mouth 
suggesting a figure of Lakshmi 
or Vasudhara standing over it 
as the Wcalth-muse, pleased, upon 
being invoked or propitiated, to 
allow the flow of wealth in favour 



of her votaries.*^ (PI. XX). Sanchi Fig. lo 
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The PQipfl KAlflla 


Kubeia or Jambhala seated on the Kala^a-seat, is 


a well-known konographic feature which represents 






Fig. 11 Mithura 


Pig. 13 Aciaravali 


Fig, 12 Begrara 










The Kalalft 


IS 

tKe treasure of the god.^^ Cf. p. 37, for the Pot and 
foliage under the seat of the Buddha- 

Figs.2-4,9-5 and Pis. VII-XIII illustrate the beauti¬ 
ful depictions of vegetating Full Vase, from Sanchi, 
Mathura, Kaushamblj Samath, 
I^rna Ghati at Amaravad, Nagorjunlkonda and 
Other Ceatres Kapiia. In the first group. Figs. 

4. 9-14 and Pis. VilT-XI and XUI, 
we see the flowers and leaves spread and scattered over 



Pig- 22 Amaravati 

the decorated pot on cither side and above. Says 
Coomaraswamy : ^‘As seen in outline or relief, the 
Purna Kala^a is generally a globular vessel with a 
foot, and a constricted neck ; the body of the vessel 
is invariably encircled by a ribbon or other band. 










PQi^a Ghau at Ochei Centres 
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tied with knots and serving the purpose of a magical 
* fence ’ (see J, A. O. S., Vol. 48, p. 273); from the 
mouth there arises a spray 6t bunch of lotus flowers 


Fig. 15 Java 


16 

Anuradhapur 
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Tfw Pflfna KalAiB 


ot leaves hang over STmmetiically on each side of the 
mouth, like the volutes of a palmette”. 

But the other decorative variety, represented by 
Figs. 3,6 shows the foliage extended upwards strright 
dissolved In atabasque rising from the crock. In 
Figs. 2-3 and Pi. VII it will be seen that vase and vine 
ate combined either vertically or horiaomally and used 
as creeper motif. As G>omataswamy has observed t 
“ very commonly and espcdaJly when narrow vertical 



Pig. 17 Fig. 18 

Aamadbapur, Ceylon Sinhalese embtoidery 


spaces are available for the reception of symbolic 
ornament, the vegetative element is extended upwards 
to a considerable height, either as a conventional 
candelabra-like tree, or as a long spray of lotus, bearing 



Pot and Foliage Capital and Base 
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floweis and leaves, and enclosing or framing birds 
and beasts in convolutions (Sec Fig. 23). These 
may be further represented here from later art of India 
and Indonesia, by Figs. 15-18 and Pis. XXXI-II. 


Fig, 19 Hampi 

But as a design the Putna Ghata saturated Indian 
art and architecture in several other forms and ways, 
and as the same authority remarked : 
Pot and Foliage ” As an integral architectural motif 
Capital and it occuis in rich and varied forms as 
Base an essential part, generally the capital 
or the sub-capital, of monolithic or 





































Fig. 25 


Fig, 26 
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The PQrna Kalaia 


Structural columns, oi as the support of a pii^ter. 
It coDstitutes the well-known pot and foliage capital of 
medieval Indian architecture, a form that has generally 



Fig. 27 Sanchi 

been regarded as a devcbpment from the old “ bell 
capital, but while it is possible that the capital as such 
has originated in this way, this must not be thought 
of an origin of the motif itself, which is already ^ly 
developed in Suhga art 

The so-calicd “bell-capital” of the MauiTaa 
columns is nothing but a conventionalised form of 
Pot-and-FoHage, and the theory that it had evolved 
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Pot And FoUa^c Capital and Base 

from the practice o£ decorating posts and sacrifidal 
stakes wth Ghata, has tccently been propounded 
afresh by Prof. Agrawala. The value of the theory 
is furdier enhanced and is almost made, in his words. 


Fig. 29 Fig. 2S Fig- 30 



Fig. 

31 




Pig- 

32 



Pig. 33 Fig* 24 

Aftct Combai, op.s pb 


‘ certain by the form of the motif as interpreted du^g 
Siihgan times on the railing pillars found at Samatb , 







The Pilrcia Kalaia 
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where the artists had represented and explained in 
relief the various component parts of the A^kan lion- 
capital, the favourite and glorious emblem on the spot 
^i.XXI). That is also repeated so many times elsewhere 
in art and the composition of the pot on top (and also 
at base) is emphasised in these representations. For 


Fig- ^ Fig. 36 



Fig* 37 Fig. 39 Fig. 36 

a further elabeiation readers arc referred to the in¬ 
formative treatise Cbakradhvaja by Prof. Agtawala 
on the problem of the origins of different component 
members of the Mauryan Pillars^®. Here for our 
purpose, only a few illustrations may be given as 


















PI XXI from 
Samath, Pigs. 

25 and 27 
from Sanchi, 
PI. XXII and 
Fig. 40 from r 
Mathura and 
Fig. 26 from 
Amaravatj, and 

Pig. 19 from 
Hazara Rama- : 
Chandra torh- I 


pi 


■* 










Ghata motif 
as an architec¬ 
tural part of 
a 


pilaster instan¬ 
ces are many 


recogtj sable. 
A few assem¬ 
bled here as 
typical will be 
seen in Figs. 


pital, and 35- 






J-'W 


\i\i It 


.v< 




Figs. 40-41 Muhura 
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The Purna KaWa 


39, as basement (taken from Combaz, PI. XII). See 
also Fig. 39 z from Kanberi chaitya hall 

The Purna GhaU motif was also adopted to 
decorate the finial of a Hindu temple, and it is actually 
called kalaU placed on the aaaiaka Mia. 



Fig. 42 Mfithuca 

In some cases of the relief depictions an arch is 
shown spEiDging out from a pair of such pots put 



POriii Kalaia in Jaina Art 
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Pig- 43 

eithei side, as for example in 
Amaiavati, Gandhaia and Bo- 

lobudur.ss 

In Jaina art the Purna Ghata 
is one of the 
PiSrna Gha^a in Auspicious 
Jaina Art Symbols, at 
Mathura {PI, 
Xni), reckoned as eight Ashta- 
mangala Chihnas®’, Figs. 40*43. 
It js also one of the fourteen 

























PCxaa Ghat.i in Shrines 
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Iuck 7 dreams seen hy Queen Tri4ala, wHch are 
described in detail in Jain a texts®, and represented 
in stone reliefs, on door-Jintels of Jaina shrines, and 
in Jaina miniatures. (See Pis, XXXIIl-XXXV and 
Fig. 44). 

It was the sacred and auspidcos symbol during aU 
periods and among all sects, and was 
POfOa Ghata in universally employed in embellishing 
Houses houses, shrines, monuments and 
dries. The charming conception 
of a house beautified with Full Vase, pH9(fa^ha(a- 
patima^ita is already made familiar in the 

Buddhist Utetature^^. Bana (Harsha^barita, VIT, 227) 
says of “ a golden vessel adorned with sprays 
set on the altar of a Brahmanical temple. As aus- 
pldous and inviting symbol of plenty, the POrna 
Ghata placed on either side of the entrance doorway 
is also alluded to by KilidSsa in his Kaghtatam^t^^. 

A pair of vessels may be seen placed flanking 
the entrance o£ the Deog^h 
PQrfla Ghat’iin shtine**, where they arc supported 
Sbtiaes on the head of a Yaksha, On the 
facade of the front porch of the 
Lad Khan temple (Fig, 45) a pair of such FuE Vases 
is shown and also in other Chalukyan temples**. 
Cf. also a Vitagal relief (a memorial ot ‘Hero-Stone*) 
from Mantur, found in a field, showing the feature**. 
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TKe FQros 


An example may be cited for the motif before the cave- 
shrine at Jimagath**. Besides, they 
PutoaGhafaift ate commonly placed flanking the 
SrOpas Stupa entrances, as we sec on Amara- 
vati and Nagarjunikonda Stupapata 
reliefs, Pis, XVII-VIII*®. On some of the Stupapatas 
showing elaborate details of the extinct Stupas at 
Amoravad and Nagarjunikonda, the beautiful de¬ 
coration of a frieze of Purnaghatas in a continuous 
row [pn^na^tapankti) is carved with other bands 
of festoon, animal and tdratna, etc.; see PI. XV, A 
pardcuiaily happy representation of the PQrna Ghata 
with a temple may be seen on a Viragal Stone (or 
Hero Scone) from Mantur. 

An exquisitely carved marble £iom Nagarjunl- 
konda*« shows on one slab three friezes of triratnas, 
of Putnaghatas, and of young men carrying a heavy 
garland*^. (See Pi. XVI), It is probable that the 
putnaghata slabs showing the most delightful and 
pleasing representations of the Full Vase formed 
part of such actual PQrna Ghata friezes on the body 
of the domical curve of Stupa, accompanied by some 
others**. See Pis. IX-X and VIII. The appro¬ 
priate names for such panels carved with Purna 
Ghata designs are supplied by the short labels to be 
found on some of them, viz, Kalasapata^ and Vu$i$aghd- 
takipait^^. They must have been considered sacred 
and no doubt a thbg of teal beauty in themselves. 
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As such it is treated on numerous scab and also 
coins from the Gupta period which provide a good 
many conventionalised illustrations of the moty 
(see Pi. XrV). The row of Purna Ghatas decorated 
various places and spots of importance and sanctity, 
is fully supported by tlie Kalinia Bodhi ]diaka (479). 
There was installed a line of eight hundred Full 
Vases, made of silver and gold, filled with scented 
water, and covered with lotus flowers, round the 
Bodhi Tree*®. 

In the Matjimskhaiaii Bk. I, on some particular 
festive occasion, order was given to decorate the 
city, the great royal roads, and the halls of faultless 
learning; to put in their propel places full jars, seed- 
vessels with budding sprouts, and statues holding 
lamps^. As the procession of the relic-car came 
out, the Mihiuamsa narrates, a thousand beautiful 
women from the dty with adornment of fait FuE 
Vessels {suppmt^a ^atahhusSyd) surrounded The 
woman wIA a Full Vase, is mentioned under the 
name, Pur»a~KM^hba-Kat^dy as one of the auspicious 
symbols in the Lumbini procession of Queen Ma;^ 
Dsvx*^; for the earliest allusion to the motif, ante 9. 
These Puraa-Kumhba Kanj/d may be Elusorated from 
Indian ait in a sculptured relief at Amaravati, identi¬ 
fied by Coomaraswamy as Nadi Devatas®*, and also 
Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worships PI. XCTV, 3 
and 4, showing both female and male figoifes bolding 
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the aboTe illustrations £rom Amaiavati are no less 
significant. To them we add reliefs from Amara- 
vati®®. Udayagiri®^ Elbra and Botobodur®®. (See 



regarded as the worshipful motif and employed 
invariably through the ages, need not be much 
emphasised here, to which numerous references 
could be collected fi:om literature throughout. There 
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is the universal indian custom of offedng a full vessel 
to an honoured deity ot guest in his worship or in 
his reception. Even today it is the first objea to be 
consecrated in religious and domestic rituals and is 
the traditional emblem of sanctity and votive beauty. 
As part of the iconogiaphic scheme the Full Vase 
in its various forms will be seen 
Iq connected with SrI-Lakshmi, river 

Icofiogtapbj goddesses (Pis. XXVTI-III and 

the Frontispiece), Kubera, his con- 
son Bhadta another form of Lakshmi, Varuna (Fig. 
48), Nagas (Fig. 49) and other dimJiies- 

But it should be ** clearly distinguished hom the 
plain jars sometimes carried by the early undifier- 



Fig. 46 Bsdami 

entiated river goddesses and also from the Afftrita 
phial borne by India and some other deities though 
these similar vessels likewise are of necessity thought 
of as inexhaustible, It will be found at once that 
almost every important deity is said, in one place 
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or another, to possess a wish-granting talisman, 
either an inexhaustible bowl or productive jewel* 
or a tree of paradise that yield all kinds of treasures* 
or a wishing cow, orsomc otlier trea. 
sure, ...We have further the general 
and very significant fact of the drink 
or food of the gods {som, amnta etc.) 
always conceived as contained in or 
drunk from a special vessel, c.g, the 
cup fashioned for the gods by Tvashtri, 
when the soma is represented in art 
it is as a fall vessel (j>Srftagfia^) and 
precisely such as a full or brimming 
vessel {psrp^baia) is the commonest 
Fig. of all Indian symbols of plenty, and also 
Anuradhapat a symbol of the waters in the plant ' 
style, is constantly represented as a source of vege- 
tatxon/’« Its “form is essentiaUy that of a dower 
vase, combining a never ^ling source of water 
with an ever-living vegetation or tree of life. The 
type is of the widest distribution in later art, and 
it can always be identified by the symmetrically 
placed lateral ovetfalling leaves or flowers. 

In some cases, curiously enough, the typical 
Purna Ghata is found installed under the seat of { 
deities, like Kubera (onfg 1(5 ); and the Buddha.^ / 
In the latter example it may have represented only ' 
die indicative sign of the worship by votaries, or 
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did have any icoaographical significance, is not 
certain. Coomaraswamy inteipreted some of the 
Sungac bas-celief representations of the Purna Ghata 
alone, as standing for the goddess Sri-Lakshmi, but 
he was fully aware of the difficulty that no positive 
evidence could be adduced for it. 

Fouchcr took it to be symbolic of tl^e Nativity 
of Buddha; this theory is usually not given much 
recognition by scholars and docs not hold good on 
obvious grounds- On several of the Boiobodur 
panels the Burna Ghata appears as fiamed inside a 
niche and being worshipped by the people. All 
probability is tlieic in favour that the Full Vase 
represented symbolically the Buddha himself to 
whom such panels were dedicated.** 

The Putna Ghata is such a typical and beautiful 
motif as any could be, It is a perfect and most fas- 
dnating motif of Indian ait. It sets a sample of 
Indian genius in formulating a meaningful symbol, 
much simple, readily available in every household, 
yet surcharged with high symbolism, an accepted 
and understood exampUr of the fulness of Eternal 
Diyinc on the one hand and the human body on the 
Other. It stands for beauty, art and life. 
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Appendix I 


[From Coomaraswamy, Yakshas^ Pc. 31,^^. 63-4] 
Since we cannot expect to recover many actual 
documents of pte-Mauiyan art in impermanent 
material, patdculatly wood, it will be pertinent to 
call attention to the Mesopotamian analogy of the 
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Flowing vase, which gradu¬ 
ally developed into a vase 
of vegetation; for a similar 
evolution may have taken 
place in India, In the re¬ 
presentations of this “mcr- 
veilleus symbole qui ^cait 
comme le Saini’Graal de 
P^popic cbald^enne,” to 
quote the words of one of 
the greatest sdiolars of 
Sumerian antiquities, there 
can be recognised an “evolu¬ 
tionary” and more or less 
chronological sequence of 
types. At first there are 
plain globular vases, held 
by standing or seated per¬ 
sonages, one hand below, the 
other on the vaac (Heuzey, 
loc. cit.^ pi. V). Then comes 


the typical and very beautiful form, that of a vase 
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from vhich spring two undulating streams of water, 
to right and left; these are held hy male or female 
genii of the waters, represented in sculpture or 
metal-work, e.g., the beaker of Gudea', or by a 
divinity represented on seal cylinders, e.g., Heuzey, 
Uc. cif,,p. 41, and Ward, Stal cyUnd^s^ Nos. 286, 650, 




Fig. 52-5 

After Combaa, Vindt I* Oritnt elassiqut, Vol. E. 
121. From Tello, Sceau dc Goudea, Bamiyan and 
Kish respectively. 

etc., in some cases numbers of such flowing vases 
may be arranged symmetrically to form an 5l-over 


1 Unger, No. 47. 
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design (Fig. 50), Occasionally a small vegetative 
spiout is shown between the two rising stieams, and 
this later develops into an car of com. Sometimes 
four streams ate represented; very often accompanied 
by fish, perhaps as a symbol of Ishtai, oc simply 
to emphasise the sense of water. Finally u*e get a 
vase of a somewhat different shape, having a tall 
central sprout and two lateral volutes, which seem 
to represent the original streams of water (Ward, 
No. 203; here Fig. 51); these vases ate ofeings set 
before a deity (Heuzey, p, 163; Unger, No. 59, Ward, 
Nos. 421, 1235). We thus arrive at a form at least 
analogous to the Indian, inasmuch as it is a vase of 
vegetation, with symmetrical over-falling volute- 
like elemencs on either side; and it may be suggested 
that perhaps the Indian form has been developed 
from an older type of actually flowing vase, analogous 
to that of the early Chaldean art.” 


List of Half.tone Places 


I-V. Ftom Bhachct lUiling-pilkzs. C. ISO B. C. Photo : 
ASl- 

VI. Kalpadruou Capital, from Besnagati nov Icdiafl 
Museum, Calcutta. 3td cent. B. C. ASI. 

VH. Cacved pillac from Kausbambi. From India/t 
rtpi«it>, 1956*'^, pl« XXXVTTla. 

1st cent. B- C. 

Vm. Amatavati StCpa. Caired panel. 2ad cent. B. C. 
ASI. 

IXO[. Amatarati marbles. 3cd cent. In the coUectloa 
of RB. S. T. Scinivasagopalacbator. Reproduced 
here from Kauwadi, Bgs. 1 aod 2 facing p. 

954, accompanying SiTacamamuni’s article. They 
show Sankha and Padma aid^i on a Fnll Vase, tes- 
pectiTely. 

XI. Bcgram iTOty. From Hakin. 2nd cent. A.D. 
XU. Nagarjvmikonda SrOpa. Aodhra-Iksbvakn period. 
ASI. 

Xni. Carved roundel. From Mathura, now Boston 
Museum. Courtesy : Boston M. 

XIV. Gupta coin of Chandragupta IT. Reverse. Allan, 
p. bcotviii (Intro.), on pi. XI23, described on p. dO. 
Courtesy : British M. 

Fox seals showing FOt^a Gbafas, from Baiarh» 
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ASI-AR. 1903-4, pis. XLI, 20, 21, 25, 33, XLD 
aad XU 5. 

XV-VI. From Na^junikooda. ASl. 

XVH. From Amaravaii, ASI. 

XVIII. From Magatjuoikooda. A5I. 

XIX. Buddha-pada. From Nagarjuofkoada. ASI. 

XX. Teccaco«a plaque from Tarabk. 2ad-lst cent. 

B. C. ASl. 

XX2- Sarnarh. 1st cent. B.C. ASI. 

XXQ. From a relief, Mathura. ASI. 

XXtll. Indra SahbS. EUoca. 8th cent, lodia Oflice Pho¬ 
tograph, here reproduced from Yahtitir^ pi. 17. 
XXIV. Verandah of Cave XXIV. Ajanla. Courtesy : Same. 
XXV-VI- Mathura. 

XXVXI-Vm. Lifr-sized terracotta goddesses. Gaoga and 
YamunS. Prom Siva terople, Ahichchbatra. Late 
Gupta period. ASl. 

XXIX. Goddess, Kulu. In a temple dated 1428 A.D. 
From Yaksias, ph 23. 

X XX . A Hero Stone or Viiagah 'Mantut. From Couseos, 
Chahkfm Tmplest pi. CLIV. 

XXXI. Tracexy ®indow, South India. From Yakshat, 
pi, 17. ISth cent. 

XXXn. Carved panel, Chandi Sewu, Java. From Coom., 
Yakshrts, pi. 17. Baily 9tb ceot. 

XXXIII-V. Jaina Miniatures. Sbotviog the 14 Drams of 
TriHli, and POx^a Ghatas used as decorative design. 

C. fifteenth century. ASI, 


NOTES 


1 Hiese tetms aa be, md bive been tcsmsl&tcd into Efiglisb 
in several vijs, tjanwly : the Fuji Vase, Full Jar, Full 
Pot, Brimmiog Jar, Vase of Plenty, or the Plentiful Vessel 
etc. la its Indian names, the word PSr^ denotes fulness, 
plenum, abundance or plencyj and the second pan of the 
compound is the t^ord fox Teasel ox jar. 

2 See Agcawala, V. S., “POrija Kalaia”, Rmj>a Ltkba, 
XXII, No- 1, p. 22. 

3 Coonmaswamy, A. K., YaAsbas, Pt. II, p. 61. 

4 Agrawftla, /«, f«., p. 22; Stii4i4S in Indian Arf, Art, p. 43. 

5 AgrawaU, *' Putpa Kumbha ox the FuU Vase ’* JUPHS- 
Vol. XVU, Pt. ij pp. 1-2. See also %igHda Trantialms 
by Griffith and Wilson- 

6 See Vedie ifidgx^ IT, pp^ 476-7. 

7 “ Koiha, Sadhastha, Vana, Dxo^ia afe all terms used for 

Soma vessels.” Vtdic Ltdtx, C, pp. 476-7. Abo fox 

kalaia io this context, ^iffxda, DC. 60. 3; 75.3; 81.2; 86.16; 
14. 22; 97.22; etc. Hymn IX- 96 uses Droqa, Chamfl, 
Kosha fox Soma jar. 

8. Agfswala. JUPHS. XVD. Pt. 1, p. 2. 

9 RV. IV. 27.5. 

10 Agraxpala, loe. cit., p. 2. 

11 Dbtsbana, RV. 1.96.1; M02.1, 7 etc.; DfRV 
V. 69.2. 
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12 Johanasen, K. E, Vher die altindisete Go/fia 
26-28. 

13 0£ RV, IX. 62. The actual word u$cd in the 19th verse 

£ot " all glories ” is ViJpd : 

AiiioH Kfi/aJuM sn/6 riii*d anlmiuiblti irija^. 

We have given above only relevant portions, based on 
Gtiflicb*s Tranr^tU/M, modified hece and there. 

14 Agtav.'alfl, V^oepa i-dkha, XXIT, No. 1, 23. 

15 G^ocnacaswamy, iot^ cit-^ pp- 62-3. 

16 VS. 19.87. 

17 Agrawala, /«•- wA, pp~ 23.-4- 

18 AV. XTX. 53.3- 

19 ^NrUa^ krnabhd' aSifed^a Siita s/dm vai pafjim< hahu4M na 

sta/rm. 

20 Agtawalfi, /«<. <•£/., pp~ 23-4, 

20a Wid- 

21 Ibid 

22 AV. IH- 12. 

23 See also AV. XI. S.24, fox % like picture of an tsdian House¬ 
hold or the humafl body wherein * Enjoyments, pleaaures 
and delights, gladness and rapturous ecstasies; 

Laughter and merriment, dance and play have come to 
reside'. 

24 YakAaSy E, 61; “ Srf-Laksbml ”, Astern Art, 1 (3), p- 
183. 

25 Yaksbas, II, 61- 

26 infra, 36-7. 

27 Coomacaewamy, “ $rl-l4kshni3 ”, ^tera Art, I (3), p. 183. 
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28 For AUibheka Lakshml at Sanchl, see MenhaU. 
ffwt/j efSsntbi, pis. 11, 24, 25» 30, 41,44, 56, 87. 88.9D, 98, 
102. But onl 7 in two cases the Gha^ is shown uedet 
the Goddess; which teferencer are indicated above b/ 
italics^ 

28a Coomafaswamy, Joe~ eit.\ also HIIA., p- dS. 

29 Coomaraswamy, Yakshas, II, p~ 72; Cunningham, Arebeeo- 
logical Ktperts, Part I. 

30 Dhammapaia, A^akathi, I, 204, see Burlingame, ^M>ist 
Ltgtnds, I. 274. 

31 Ramachandran, T, N., "TamltA,'' Artibtts Aike, Vol. 
XIV, 3, pp. 232-4. 

32 Cf. Racaachandran, Goli Stspa, pi. vi (2); Marshall, MOS., 
pi. 12d (h); Banerjea, Dmlopmnt of Hindu leonsgrnply, 
pi. XLVI1(2)- 

33 Yahlas, Tl, p. 62. 

34 Ibui. p. 63. 

35 Agrawala, Chakrodbo^s—ihe Whitl-'^leg of lndie~ 

30 Ananta Cave, Orissa, Baediofec, ^orly Tndkn S^nipturOt 
pi. 133; logholt, Gandbaran Art in Pokisian, Figs, 78, 407; 
Borohudur,\\,yi^, 30. 

37 Shah, XJ.P., SiKdits in Jaina Art, * Ashtamahgala’, pp. 109-112; 

38 Jbii., “Auspicious Dreams pp. 103-8; Yakshos,\l, p. 61. 

39 Dbammopada, At^kachi, t. 147 Agrawala, JUPHS. 
XVn, Pc. I, p. 4. 

40 Sivaumamurci, Mirrnrc Of Indian Calfun, p. 4. 

41 Vats, Gupta Temple at Deogarh, pi. IX. 

42 Cousens, Chalnkjan TtapieSt pL XIV. . 
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43 Cheluky^n Te/nptaSy pl$. CI-IV-V, 

44 Burgess* Ktpert on /be AiiHqatliu ^ '^ihiavof sn4 Kae)A, 
1874-5, pi. XVU. 

45 Loftghurst, Na^rjwtihnda Stupa:, pi. XI b. c. d- See also 
Ramachandran, Ne^rJUfti'komia- 

46 Longhurst, /oe. eh, pi. XIV, d. Here PI. XVI. 

47 AR-ASl, 1930-4. pi. XXXIX e. See Banct, SculpON^s 
frm Ajuarauati ru /be Bri/ub Mtiteuff, p. 38. Fa. 56. 

48 ihii. pi. xxxr. c. 

49 Agrawala, laiian Art, p. 285. 

50 BSjieflhasatamatte nare^r^ata^atelanSboiakapSre nUappala^ 

battbakaiipatime^^/e mehabodbi'm parikhhiptfvS pHnag/ua!^ 

panii/a na»a tbSpSpesi, Fausboell, Jatakas, IV, p. 229, 

51 Yakshas, U, p. 61, Fn. 2. 

52 XXXI. 40. 

53 haiita Vistara, Vaidya cd., p. 71, 

54 Yaksbas, II, pi- 19, %\ Baxici, /«. eU^, pi. XXV. 

55 Yakibas, p. 62, 

56 Ibil, pi, 26(2). 

57 Agravala, Gupta Art, pi. V, Fig. 7. 

58 Barohu^, II. XXVI (51), XXXVin(76), XXXIX (76) ja 
wofship; see Fig. 47; for zeception of guest, IV (^B. VIII). 

59 II. p-40, 

60 Ibid' 

61 logholc, /oe. dt>, pis. XV (1), XXIV (2). 

62 BanbNdNr, H, XXXI (62); lU, XVII (3546); IV (B). 
XVI (74). 
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